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A SURVEY OF RECENT 
EURIPIDEAN SCHOLARSHIP, 1940-1954 


Introduction 

The following report encompasses a résumé 
of scholarly work on Euripides from 1940-1954. 
In view of the exhaustive recording of publica- 
tions in L’Année Philologique, bibliographical 
completeness has not been aimed at.! In par- 
ticular, it has seemed desirable to disregard 
texts and editions (except for the more critical 
and scholarly), reviews, and some papers of a 
rather general or tangential content, as well as 
translations. 


Several useful articles of a bibliographical 
nature have appeared late within the period. 
L. J. D. Richardson's “Greek Tragedy” in YWCS 
34 (1950) includes a survey of Euripides for 
1945-1947. Good comments on some of the 
major Euripidean studies are to be found in 
T. B. L. Webster’s essay ‘Recent Scholarship 
on Greek Tragedy,” Diogenes 5 (1954) 85-100, 
and in his larger survey, “Greek Tragedy,” in 
Fifty Years of Classical Scholarship (ed. M. 


1. The literature to c. 1940 is well represented in W. 
Schmid’s full-scale treatment of Euripides in his Gesch. 
d. griech. Lit. HI (Munich 1940) 309-842 (Handbuch 
der Altertumswissenschaft Ill), the date of which may be 
taken as the point of departure for the present survey. 


R. G. Austin (ed.). Cicero, Pro Caelio, 2d ed (Grummel). 


Bryn Mawr College, Graduate Scholarships. Rockford College and Rockford Men's College, Achieve- 
New York State Federation of Foreign Language Teachers, Annual Meet- 


94 


96 


Platnauer; Oxford 1954) 71-95. Albin Lesky’s 
Berichte on Euripides in Anzeiger fiir die Alter- 
tumswissenschaft 2 (1949) 34-45; 3 (1950) 212- 
218; 5 (1952) 147-153; 7 (1954) 147-151, furnish 
extended critical evaluations of major scholarly 
productions. Brief surveys of the periodical lit- 
erature have appeared at irregular intervals in 
Dioniso. 

Editions and Textual Studies 

No major new edition of all the plays has 
appeared during this period. Several plays have 
been edited separately and will be noted below, 
especially the two new editions in the Oxford 
series and the two plays of the fifth volume 
of the Budé Euripides. All future editors and 
other students of Euripides will be indebted to 
J. T. Allen and G. Italie for their Concordance 
to Euripides (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1954), 
a work which, accomplished with exemplary care 
and scholarship, will be of utmost usefulness to 
Euripidean studies. The publication of this work 
brilliantly meets one of the long-standing needs 
of Euripidean scholarship. 

Textual criticism has attracted much atten- 
tion. J. Jackson, in two papers entitled ‘Mar- 
ginalia scenica,”.CQ 35 (1941) 29-51 and 163-187, 
offered fine textual studies of many passages 
of Euripides. The substance of these two papers, 


= 
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rearranged and greatly augmented by discussion 
of many additional passages, has now been pub- 
lished, under the editorship of E. Fraenkel, as 
a book, Marginalia Scaenica (Oxford 1955), 
which will be of unusual value to future editors. 
The following scholars have contributed textual 
studies of passages drawn from various plays:2 
P, Hanschke, “Textkritisches zu den griechischen 
Tragikern: Euripides,” RAM 90 (1941) 212-216; 
H. Bolkestein, “Varia tragica,” Mnemosyne 2 
(1949) 177-193; A. Garzya, “Euripidea I,” 
Dioniso 17 (1954) 44-49; E. L. B. Meurig-Davies, 
“Notes on Euripides,” REG 61 (1948) 359-366. 
Meurig-Davies has also published emendations 
in CR 57 (1943) 69; 58 (1944) 52; 63 (1949) 
49; 64 (1950) 94. Briefer textual studies are 
offered by P. T, Stevens, CR 60 (1946) 101-102; 
D. S. Colman, CR 62 (1948) 107-108; and by 
H. D. Broadhead, in CQ 44 (1950) 121-122. A. G. 
Calvo, “Critica y anticritica,” Emerita 20 (1952) 
133-152, criticizes too hasty emendation of pas- 
sages in which the MS reading is susceptible of 
interpretation, and illustrates with excellent 
discussion of passages from various plays. 


Papyri, Manuscript Tradition 


D. L. Page has provided a valuable edition 
of the major fragments of lost plays in the Loeb 
Greek Literary Papyri I (1942), nos 8-19 (cf. 
also nos. 26-28), Papyri of several extant plays 
are edited in Oxyrhynchus Papyri XIX (1948), 
nos. 2223 and 2224, and XXII (1954), nos, 2335- 
2337,3 while two papyri, again of extant plays, 
are published by C. H. Roberts, The Antinoopolis 
Papyri (London 1950),4 nos. 23 and 24. W. N. 
Bates, “The Euripides Papyri,’’ AJP 62 (1941) 
469-475, lists 73 papyrus fragments of the plays. 
P. Collart, “Les fragments des tragiques grecs 
sur papyrus,” RPh 17 (1943) 5-36, gives an im- 
portant list of papyri of the extant plays (pp. 
7-12) and of the lost plays (pp. 15-19). M. L. 
Concasty, “Le fonds Supplément grec du Dé- 
partement des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque 


Nationale de Paris,” Byzantion, 20 (1950) 21-26,. 


notes additional fragments of Euripides. Roger 


2. For loci discussed, see abstracts in L'Année Philologique 
through 1953, Garzya treats Hec, 398, 503f.; Tro, 1171f. 


3. Bacch, 1070-1136 (and frg. inc. loc.), Hipp. 579-604; 
Andr. 954-1022, Helen 630-651, 658-674, Med. 1149- 
1163, 1171-1190. 

4. Med. 825-840, 864-878, with scholia; Bacch. 459-471, 
496-508 (and 2 frgs. inc. loc.). 


Hipp. 616; frg. 1034 lines 3-4 


Pack’s complete listing of the Euripidean papyri 
in The Greek and Latin Literary Texts from 
Greco-Roman Egypt (Ann Arbor 1952) nos. 276- 
329, is very useful. C. Habicht, “Ueber eine 
armenische Inschrift mit Versen des Euripides,” 
Hermes 81 (1953) 251-256, identifies three lines 
of the inscription with passages of Euripides,5 
discusses the nature and source of the fragment, 
and concludes that it is from an anthology. 
Two valuable papers on the manuscript tra- 
dition came just prior to the period of this 
survey. J. A. Spranger, in “A Preliminary Skele- 
ton List of the Manuscripts of Euripides, “CQ 33 
(1939) 98-107, catalogued the existing MSS by 
country and library. His paper, “A New Colla- 
tion of the Orestes of Euripides with Cod. Par. 
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Gr. 2713,” CQ 33 (1939) 184-192, demonstrated 
the value of further collation of manuscripts. 
The hope expressed by Spranger in his latter 
paper that the MSS might receive more scholarly 
attention has not been fulfilled, although P. G. 
Mason has attacked one difficult problem, the 
relationship between P and L. In his paper, ‘“The 
Manuscript Tradition of Troades and Bacchae,” 
CR 62 (1948) 105-107, Mason suggested tenta- 
tively that P and L both go back to a common 
ancestor which was mutilated before L was 
copied. In “The Manuscript Tradition of Eu- 
ripides’ T’roades,” CQ 44 (1950) 61-68, Mason 
gives the result of a fresh collation of Troades 
in P and V, and also, having rejected his earlier 
suggestion, discusses again the relation of P and 
L, suggesting several solutions without attempt- 
ing a definite conclusion. In “A Note on the 
Laurentianus XXXII. 2,” CQ 48 (1954) 56-60, 
Mason re-examines and describes the manuscript 
with very great care. To explain the differences 
betwen P and L, he suggests that P copied L 
while the latter was dismembered and before 
it was rebound in its present mutilated form. 
This solution would seem very probable. 


General Criticism and Interpretation, 


G. M. A. Grube’s The Drama of Euripides 
(London 1941) presents a comprehensive exam- 
ination of the plays, with illuminating chapters 
on various problems of Euripidean dramaturgy 
and searching analyses and interpretations of 
the individual plays. F. Martinazzoli, Euripide 
(Rome 1946), attempts to evaluate the thought 
of Euripides; his discussion of the themes of 
plays is sound and thoughtful, although suffer- 
ing somewhat from disregard of dramatic fac- 
tors. W. Ziircher, Die Darstellung des Menschen 
in Drama des Euripides (Basel 1947), undertakes 
a careful examination of the major plays and 
characters, to determine to what degree FE. 
achieved individuality of characterization, Grant- 
ing considerable complexity of characterization 
(springing mainly from the situation and ac- 
tion), Zurcher argues that E.’s characters do 
not exhibit the “secret structure of the soul” 
or true inward individuality and personality, a 
conclusion which may be too largely dependent 
on subjective interpretations with which some 
would disagree. 


A. Rivier, Essai sur le tragique d’Euripide 
(Lausanne 1948), proceeding on the principle 
that E. should be treated, first of all, as a 
dramatist, approaches the tragedies from the 
point of view of the unifying dramatic action. 


Rivier’s interpretations are extremely percep- 
tive and filled with fine insights. His concep- 
tion of E.s attitude towards the gods is novel 
and doubtful: E. does not attack the mythical 
religion in essence nor is he an atheist; rather, 
the plays affirm the existence of an omnipotent 
and mysterious, even if harsh, divinity. E. Dele- 
becque, Euripide et la querre du Péloponnése 
(Paris 1951), believing that contemporary cir- 
cumstances and especially the events of the war 
profoundly influenced E., examines the plays to 
determine how the course of the war is reflected 
in them. After a careful discussion of the prin- 
ciples involved in identifying contemporary allu- 
sions, he proceeds to discuss each play and its 
relationship to the war, and thus to assign it 
a date. Delebecque’s discussions are scholarly 
and valuable, though unavoidably there is much 
that is subjective and speculative. 


Blaiklock, Greenwood, Zuntz 


Ee. M. Blaiklock, The Male Characters of Fu- 
ripides: A Study in Realism (Wellington 1952), 
works on the assumptions that E. was primarily 
concerned with portrayal of character rather 
than with plot, and that he was, above all, a 
realist, especially in his handling of the male 
characters, Though both assumptions are far 
from unexceptionable and the result of an ap- 
proach somewhat unbalanced, Blaiklock's analy- 
sis of the characters in the light of contemporary 
conditions is stimulating. L. H. G. Greenwood, 
Aspects of Euripidean Tragedy (Cambridge 
1953), finding the representation of the gods a 
major difficulty, conceives the plays to be ‘‘fan- 
tasies” or “fictions’’ which E. composed critic- 
ally and satirically, and did not intend to be 
taken seriously by the enlightened. Greenwood 
applies his interpretation to Hipp. and Bacch., 
in opposition to the “symbolist” theory, and to 
Herc. Fur. in opposition to the “rationalist” 
theory, both of which theories he feels are in- 
adequate to solve the difficulty of the gods. 
The Supplices he interprets as only ostensibly 
an encomium of Athens; beneath the surface 


Applications for the C.A.A.S. Rome Schol- 
arship for 1956 must be in the hands of the 
President, Professor John F. Latimer, The 
George Washington University, Washington 
10, D.C., by February 25, 1956. The formal 
announcement of the scholarship was pub- 
lished in CW 49, No. 5 (Dec. 12, 1955), pp. 
59-60. 
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there is satirical criticism of the war and the 
moral and political principles of Athens. 

In The Political Plays of Euripides (Manches- 
ter 1955), G. Zuntz urges that the historical 
approach has largely vitiated proper apprecia- 
tion of Supplices and Heracleidae, and examines 
the plays as drama and artistic wholes, Analyz- 
ing the themes and development of ideas to 
elicit the “timeless essence” of the plays, he in- 
terprets both as “political’’ in the sense that 
the central theme is the problem of human fel- 
lowship. Zuntz also carefully examines the his- 
torical significance of the dramas; stressing 
their relation to the Zeitgeist of the period, he 
dates Her. to 430 and Suppl. to 424. 


Norwood 

Four extremely stimulating studies are con- 
tained in G. Norwood’s Essays on Huripidean 
Drama (Berkeley 1954). In “Toward Under- 
standing Euripides,’’ Norwood discusses various 
aspects of E.’s dramaturgy, the personal quali- 
ties and weaknesses of E. as reflected in the 
plays, and difficulties and stumbling-blocks for 
the modern interpreter. In ‘The Bacchae and Its 
Riddle,” he returns to the problems of the play, 
disowning some of his earlier judgments and 
reaffirming others, while in “God and Man in 
Hippolytus,” after analyzing the major charac- 
ters, he concludes that the deities are, for E., 
symbols of the “permanent facts of the Universe 
and of human life’ and that the tragedy is 
purely human in its action. In the last essay, 
“The Supplices,” Norwood surveys the difficul- 
ties, faults, and stupidities of content, language, 
and dramaturgy exhibited in the play, and is 
forced to the conclusion that the text, as it 
stands, cannot be the work of E. Separating the 
Euripidean and “non-Euripidean” passages, he 
concludes that our text is a conflation of an 
original Supplices by FE. and of a play on the 
same theme by the late tragedian Moschion. 
These essays contain much criticism of a high 
order and many stimulating and suggestive in- 
sights; there is also much that is over-ingenious 
and highly controversial. 

D. W. Lucas in The Greek Tragic Poets (Lon- 
don 1950) presents an excellent appreciation of 
Euripidean tragedy (pp. 155-224), with percep- 
tive and original remarks upon the principal 
plays. L. A. Post’s From Homer to Menander: 
Forces in Greek Poetic Fiction (Berkeley 1951) 
contains a stimulating discussion of Euripidean 
tragedy (pp. 122 ff.). A second edition of M. 
Pohlenz’s valuable Die griechische Tragddie 


(Gottingen 1954) has appeared, enlarged and in 
part rewritten, though the basic nature of the 
work has not been altered. The volume of 
Erlauterungen contains much important ma- 
terial. 

L. A. Stella, “Euripide lirico,” Atene e Roma 
17 (1939) 3-39; 18 (1940) 3-34 and 69-96, pre- 
sents an extremely sensitive and perceptive ap- 
preciation of E. as a lyric poet, finding in the 
lyrics themes, ideas, and longings expressive of 
the poet’s own nature. J. S. Kieffer, “Philoctetes 
and Arete,” CP 37 (1942) 38-50, evaluates, by 
means of the fragments and Dio of Prusa, Eu- 
ripides’ conception of arete in the lost Philoc- 
tetes, in contrast with that of Sophocles. C. del 
Grande, Hybris (Naples 1947), devotes careful 
attention (pp. 148-211) to the meaning and de- 
velopment of the concept in Euripides. F. Mar- 
tinazzoli, “Utopia in Euripide,” RFC 24 (1946) 
25-31, notes and discusses passages in which 
“utopian” ideas are expressed. D. Mayor, ‘“Ideo- 
logia de Euripides,” Humanidades 4 (1952) 18- 
43, treats E, as an exponent of the principal ideas 
of the contemporary period. H. R. Butts, The 
Glorification of Athens in Greek Drama (Iowa 
Studies in Class, Phil. XI; Iowa City 1947) 99- 
175, analyzes thoroughly the various types of 
praise of Athens found in the plays. I have not 
seen H. Strohm’s “Trug und Tauschung in der 
euripideischen Dramatik,” WJA 4 (1949-50) 140- 
156. 


Technical Studies 


E. B. Ceadel, “Resolved Feet in the Trimeters 
of Euripides and the Chronology of the Plays,” 
CQ 35 (1941) 65-89, presents tables of carefully 
gathered statistics and discusses the implications 
of the statistics for the dating of plays of un- 
known date, with valuable results. J. Duchemin, 
L’ Agén, dans la tragédie grecque (Paris 1945), 
presents an extremely thorough analysis of the 
use and development of the agén in E. In Eu- 
ripides und Diphilus (Zetemata V; Munich 1953), 
W. H. Friedrich analyzes in seven plays the lim- 
itations which the existing materials, e.g., the 
forms of the myth and earlier dramatic treat- 
ments, imposed upon the dramatic structure of 
E.’s plays, Friedrich notes features in the plays 
which look forward to Diphilus and New Com- 
edy, and then applies the same method of analy- 
sis to works of Roman Comedy derived from 
plays of Diphilus. 

Two recent works on metrics may be men- 
tioned at this point. A. Kolar’s De Re Metrica 
Poetarum Graecorum et Romanorum (Prague 
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1947) is a comprehensive and systematic study, 
disregarding the historical approach and stress- 
ing the intrinsic meaning and ‘“‘mood” of the 
various metres and the relation between content 
and form. A. M. Dale, in The Lyric Metres of 
Greek Drama (Cambridge 1948), analyzes the 
nature of the principal metres from the point 
of view of the “prevailing movement of each 
type of rhythm.” Her approach, rejecting ictus 
and stressing the colon, phrase, or line rather 
than the lesser units, provides much help for 
the understanding of metrical forms. 


Language 

B. Meissner has investigated E.'s psychologi- 
cal terms in his Mythisches und Rationales in der 
Psychologie der euripideischen Tragddie (Gét- 
tingen 1951). His careful semantic study of these 
terms will be of much value in clarifying E.’s 
portrayal of character. G. Bjorck, Das Alpha 
impurum und die tragische Kunstsprache: At- 
tische Wort- und Stilstudien (Uppsala 1950), 
provides a minute and careful investigation of 
the occurrence of alpha impurum, i.e., long 
alpha occurring instead of the regular Attic eta. 
Suggesting stylistic, metrical, and other reasons 
for the usage, Bjérck cautiously refuses to gen- 
eralize into a principle the results of his investi- 


gation; the reasons for the occurrence must be 
sought in each individual case. He illustrates 
the results of his studies for textual criticism 
of Euripides on pp. 241-250. L. Bergson, ‘The 
Omitted Augment in the Messengers’ Speeches 
of Greek Tragedy,” Franos 51 (1953) 121-128, 


concludes from a careful examination of the 
evidence that the omission of augment is not 
a stylistic device utilized to inject an “epic” 
quality. G. Bjorck, “Das Tragikomische und das 
Wort neanikos,” Festschift O. Regenbogen 
(Heidelberg 1952) 66-70, suggests that humor 
is most surely detected on linguistic indications 
and illustrates with Hipp. 1204. P. Keseling, 
“Homerische Anklange bei Euripides,” PhW 63 
(1943) 262-264, notes eighteen passages in which 
E.'s language is reminiscent of Homer's, A. Per- 
tusi, ““Euripide e Saffo,” La Parola del Passato 
8 (1953) 376-380, finds a number of verbal 
echoes of Sappho in E., and suggests that in Tro. 
820ff. E. was imitating Sappho. 

A. Spitzbarth, Untersuchungen zur Spieltech- 
nik der griechischen Tragédie (Zurich 1946), 
includes discussion of the acting of many pas- 
sages of E., as deduced from the textual indica- 
tions. Much material from E. is contained in 
F. L. Shisler’s “The Technique of the Portrayal 


of Joy in Greek Tragedy,” TAPA 73 (1942) 277- 
292, and in her paper, “The Use of Stage Busi- 
ness to Portray Emotion in Greek Tragedy,” 
AJP 66 (1945) 377-397. H. Hunger, “Eine spiel- 
technische Beobachtung im Texte des Euripides,” 
WS 65 (1952) 19-24, defends the MS reading 
hode in Heracleidae 793 and examines the vari- 
ous ways in which hode is used for theatrical 
purposes in the plays. W. B. Dinsmoor, “The 
Athenian Theater of the Fifth Century,” Studies 
Robinson I (St. Louis 1951) 309-330, gives a valu- 
able account (pp. 314ff.) of the late fifth-century 
theater, that of E. and Aristophanes. G. Mc- 
Cracken, “Topographica in Euripides,” Mne- 
mosyne 9 (1941) 161-176, finds most of Eu- 
ripides’ topographical descriptions faithful to the 
facts and discusses the few passages which seem 
inconsistent. 


THE INDIVIDUAL PLAYS 
Alcestis 


The Oxford Euripides has been continued 
with the edition of Alcestis (Oxford 1954) by 
A. M. Dale, a work of sound and well-rounded 
scholarship, with perceptive introductory essays 
and an admirable commentary. D. F. W. van 
Lennep’s Euripides’ Alcestis (Leiden 1949) treats 
interpretation, study of character, and drama- 
turgy with insight, but largely excludes the other 
features of an edition. 

C. Cremaschi, “Nota su L’ Alcesti di Eu- 
ripide,” Aevum 20 (1946) 249-260, studying the 
natural and the supernatural in A., suggests that 
the latter governs the role of Admetus, D. M. 
Jones, “Euripides’ Alcestis,” CR 62 (1948) 50- 
55, discusses certain features of the play: the 
fairy-tale element, the development of character 
and enlightenment of Admetus, and his hospital- 
ity. F. Martinazzoli, ““Alcesti e Socrate,”’ Dioniso 
12 (1949) 56-62, discusss the spiritual rapport 
between Socrates and E., and suggests that the 
account of Socrates’ preparation for death 
(Phaedo 115A) was composed with reminiscence 
of Alcestis 158ff. I. M. Linforth, “The Husband 
of Alcestis,” Queen’s Quarterly 53 (1946) 147- 
159, argues that many difficulties of interpreta- 
tion disappear, once the dominant part of Ad- 
metus in the play is perceived. The dramatic 
significance of the silence imposed upon A. for 
three days is discussed by E. P. Trammell in 
“The Mute Alcestis,” CJ 37 (1941-42) 144-150. 
G. Italie, “De Euripide Aeschyli imitatore,”’ 
Mnemosyne 3 (1950) 177-182, noting many sim- 
ilarities, suggests that E. in composing the scene 
between Thanatos and Apollo (lines 29-76) was 
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influenced by Aeschylus’ Eumenides 179-234. M. 
Gigante, “Ad Eurip. Ale. 205-208,” Dioniso 14 
(1951) 46-53, urges the retention of the lines as 
suitable psychologically in the passage. 


Andromache 

A. Garzya’s Andromaca (Naples 1953) is a 
useful edition, with text based on Murray’s 
but more conservative. The commentary treats 
soundly problems of text and interpretation. 
Garzya had previously published several studies 
on the play. J. C. Kamerbeek’s “L’ Andro- 
maque d’ Euripide,”” Mnemosyne 11 (1943) 47- 
67, is a perceptive study, developing the view 
that the tragedy is based upon the antithesis 
of Andromache-——-Hermione, and that this anti- 
thesis gives unity to the play. A. Aymard, “Sur 
quelques vers d’Euripide qui poussérent Alex- 
andre au meurtre,” AIPhO 9 (1949; Mélanges 
Grégoire 1) 43-74, examines E.'s criticism of the 
stratégos in Andr, 693-698, illustrates the reflec- 
tion of the idea in orators of the Fourth Cen- 
tury, and discusses its possible influence on the 
growth of the Hellenistic concept of basileus. 
A. Lesky, “Der Ablauf der Handlung in der 
Andromache des Euripides,” AAWW 84 (1947) 
99-115, suggests that Orestes had left Delphi 


before the attack upon Neoptolemus, and that 
consequently the difficulty of the time-element 
in the events of the second part of the play dis- 


appears. Van Johnson’s “Euripides’ Andro- 
mache.” CW 48 (1954-55) 9-13, stresses the ef- 
fectiveness of the dramatic technique by which 
E., in a study of the conflict of human qualities, 
portrays the characters in balanced contrast and 
strong antithesis to each other. H. Hunger, “Eu- 
ripides, Andromache 147-153 und die Auftritt- 
szenen in der attischen Tragdédie,” RhM 95 
(1952) 369-373, maintains that the troublesome 
line 154 is an actor's interpolation. 


Bacchae 


Ik. R. Dodds’ edition of the Bachae (Oxford 
1944), with its illuminating introductory essays 
on the Dionysiac cult and on the traditional ele- 
ments in the play and with its scholarly and 
valuable commentary, has done much to advance 
understanding of that difficult tragedy. Dodds’ 
article, “‘Maenadism in the Bacchae,” HThR 33 
(1940) 155-176, has been reprinted in his The 
Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley 1951) as 
Appendix I; in the same book, Dodds briefly 


6. Cf. RBPh 30 (1951) 1142-1150; Dioniso 14 (1951) 
109-138, 15 (1952) 104-121; GIF 5 (1952) 346-366 


reaffirms his view (pp. 186ff.) of E. as an “ir- 
rationalist.” 

In Euripides and Dionysus: An Interpreta- 
tion of the Bacchae (Cambridge 1948), R. P. 
Winnington-Ingram has examined the tragedy 
with utmost care and insight, providing a run- 
ning commentary to the whole play and stress- 
ing the interpretation of character and develop- 
ment of themes and action. His analysis of the 
tragedy is extremely penetrating, and his discus- 
sion of E.’s attitude toward Dionysus leads him 
to the conclusion that E.’s attitude was one of 
recognition of the power of D., but also of hatred 
and hostility. E. M. Blaiklock, “The Natural 
Man,” G & R 16 (1947) 49-66 (an article later 
reprinted in his book, noted above), maintains 
that Bacchae is a drama of character and Pen- 
theus the center of the tragedy: St. Paul’s con- 
ception of ‘the natural man” exactly describes 
Pentheus and his hamartia. 

Evidences of Euripides’ pessimism, which he 
believes most profoundly expressed in Bacchae, 
are discussed by C. del Grande, “Il problema 
della Baccanti,” Dioniso 10 (1947) 24-32. V. 
Mogni maintains, in “De Baccharum aenigmate, 
quod ita appellatur,”’ Antiquitas 2 (1947) 50-64, 
that the conception of E. as a rationalist and 
as hostile to religion leads to a false approach 
and interpretation of the tragedy. J. C. Kamer- 
beek, “On the Concept of theomachos in rela- 
tion with Greek tragedy,”’ Mnemosyne 1 (1948) 
271-283, examines the concept of theomachia as 
it appears in literature and especially in Bacchae, 
and suggests that the conception may underlie 
the most primitive form of drama, F. M. Wasser- 
mann, “Man and God in the Bacchae and in the 
Oedipus at Colonus,’ Studies Robinson II (St. 
Louis 1953) 559-569, contrasts the attitude 
toward the Divine reflected in the two plays. 
A. J. Festugiére, “Euripide Phaéton fr. 773. 
70s.,", MH 9 (1952) 244-245, emends this pas- 
sage and, with reference to it, defends the anci- 
ent punctuation of Bacch. 68ff. L. R. Palmer, 
“Mortar and Lathe,” Hranos 44 (1946) 54-61, 
offers an excellent solution of the difficulty of 
the simile in Bacch. 1065-1067, by emending and 
taking tornos in the sense of “lathe.”’ J. C. 
Kamerbeek, ‘Deux passages des Bacchantes 
d’Euripide,”” Mnemosyne 6 (1953) 192-197, dis- 
cusses textual difficulties in Bacch. 135-167 and 
406-407, 

Blectra 


Since J. D. Denniston’s fine edition (Oxford 
1939), the play has attracted slight attention. 


J. A. Stewart, in CR 59 (1945) 11, interprets 
polupénos (191) as “of elaborate pattern.” B. H. 
Kemball-Cook, “Euripides, Elec. 726-742,” CR 
64 (1950) 95, explains the change of climate 
described in this passage. I have not seen R. 
Goossens’ ‘“‘La République des paysans. Allusions 
a des projets de réforme constitutionnelle dans 
l’Electre (413) et dans l’Oreste (408) d’ Eu- 
ripide,” RIDA 4 (1950; Mélanges de Visscher 
II) 551-577. 


Hecuba 


G. M. Kirkwood, ““Hecuba and Nomos,"’ TAPA 
78 (1947) 61-68, finds an explanation of the 
transformation of Hecuba in the two “parts” of 
the play, in her speech to Agamemnon (785-845), 
the first part of which is based on Nomos, the 
second on Peithé. E. L. Abrahamson, ‘Euripides’ 
Tragedy of Hecuba,” TAPA 83 (1952) 120-129, 
characterizes the play as a tragedy of human 
suffering, realistically reflecting the ills of war 
upon E.’s own times. A. believes the problem of 
the two “parts” to be rather artificial, resulting 
from the imposition of formal standards of 
criticism. G. Méautis, Mythes inconnus de la 
Gréce antique (Paris 1944) 100-130, analyzes H. 
as a drama of human suffering and sorrow. R. G. 
Tetstall, “An Instance of ‘surprise’ in the 
Hecuba,” Mnemosyne 7 (1954) 340-41, suggests 
that H.’s revenge upon Polymestor, and the form 
of the revenge, are inventions of E., and in- 
stances of genuine “surprise” in tragedy. N. E. 
Collinge, “Euripides Hecuba 925-926," CP 49 
(1954) 35-36, offers a convincing elucidation of 
the image in these lines. 


Helen 


A. Y. Campbell, in his edition of the play 
(Liverpool 1950), is mainly concerned with the 
reconstruction of the text. Some lines of his own 
composition and a very great number of highly 
conjectural emendations are introduced into the 
text, most of which, though defended with in- 
genuity and learning, are completely unconvinc- 
ing. H. Grégoire’s Héléne (in vol. V of the Budé 
Euripides; Paris 1950) provides a conservative 
text, with few emendations by the editor. The 
lengthy introduction is valuable, but goes rather 
far in discovering contemporary and _ political 
allusions in the play. Grégoire had earlier pub- 
lished, with R. Goossens, ‘Les allusions politi- 
ques dans |’'Héléne d'Euripide: L’ épisode de 
Teucros et les débuts du Teucride Evagoras,”’ 
in CRAI (1940) 206-227. 

J. G. Griffith, “Some Thoughts on the ‘Hel- 
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ena’ of Euripides,” JHS 73 (1953) 36-41, dis- 
cusses the contemporary ‘intellectualist’ themes, 
which he thinks were a major interest of E. 
in composing the play. C. P. Golann, “The Third 
Stasimon of Euripides’ Helena,”’ TAPA 76 (1945) 
31-46, argues ingeniously that the choral ode in 
1301-1368, which has usually been considered 
an embolimon, refers not to Demeter and Kore 
but to the cult of Helen as a goddess, and is 
thus relevant to the play. P. Gilbert, ‘Souvenirs 
de |’ Egypte dans |’ Héléne d’ Euripide,”” AC 18 
(1949) 79-84, suggests that E. has introduced 
into the play many Egyptian traits and gives 
evidence of a good knowledge of the Egyptian 
mind and spirit. H. Grégoire, “Comment Athénes 
retrouva la croyance a l'immortalité de l’Ame,” 
BAB 34 (1948) 243-267, maintains that the con- 
ception of survival of the soul and retribution 
beyond the grave expressed by Theonoe (1012- 
1016) is Egyptian in origin, and learned by f&. 
from Herodotus 2.123. J. Duchemin, “Liile 
d'Héléne dans la tragédie d’Euripide,” REG 53 
(1940) 163-171. 

A. Maniet, “Héléne, ‘comédie’ d’Euripide,” 
LEC 15 (1947) 305-322, discusses aspects of the 
play, such as equivocation and deception, which 
he would evaluate as comic elements. P.-O. 
Graillet, marge d'une récente édition d’ Eu- 
ripide,”” LEC 19 (1951) 316-329, discusses the 
text of a large number of passages, basing his 
work on Grégoire’s edition. A. Y. Campbell, 
“Aristophanes Thesm, 855-857 and Euripides 
Helena 1-3," CR 63 (1949) 81-83, emends the 
lines of H., using evidence from Aristophanes’ 
parody. R. Stark, ‘““Verkannte Apodosis,”’ Hermes 
81 (1953) 483-485, discusses the text of Helen 
1319-1326. G. Zuntz, “Three Conjectures in Fu- 
ripides, Helen,” CQ 49 (1955) 68-71, emends 
234ff., 287ff., and 1545, 


Heracles 


H. Drexler, Zum Herakles des Ruripides, NGG, 
Philol.-Hist. K]., 1943, no. 9, writes a thoughtful 
interpretation, taking as his point of departure 
the study of E. Kroeker, Der Herakles des Bu- 
ripides {Munich 1938). D. concludes that the 
dangers and hardships of human existence con- 
stitute the meaning and problem of the play, 
and the solution of the problem offered in H. 
is to endure, to suffer with fortitude. In “The 
Epileptic,” G & R 14 (1945) 48-63 (a paper 
later reprinted in his book, already mentioned), 
fk. M. Blaiklock compares the details of the de- 
scription of H.’s madness with modern medical 
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symptoms of epilepsy, and concludes that E. por- 
trayed H. as an epileptic. 


Heracleidae 


G. Zuntz’ interpretation of this play has been 
described above. In an earlier paper, “Is the 
Heracleidae Mutilated?” CQ 41 (1947) 46-52, 
Zuntz challenged the long-standing claim that 
the play is corrupt, and defended it as a unified 
and coherent artistic whole. S. E. Smethurst, 
“Heracles and Iolaus,”’ CJ 45 (1949-50) 288-293 
and 322-326, analyzes the character of Heracles 
in Alcestis, Heracles, and, by implication, in 
Heracleidae. The main theme of the last two 
plays is, Smethurst thinks, the athletic hero 
and hero-worship which, through the Heracles 
legend, E. is satirically attacking. 


Hippolytus 

G. Soury, “Euripide rationaliste et mystique 
d’apres Hippolyte,” REG 56 (1943) 29-52, eval- 
uating the rational and mystical elements, con- 
cludes that the tragedy is suffused with a re- 
ligious atmosphere, in which the relation be- 
tween Artemis and H. is conceived as a mystical 
union. W. B. Stanford, “The Hippolytus of Eu- 
ripides,"” Hermathena 64 (1944) 11-17, opposes 
D. Grene’s interpretation of the play (CP 34 
{1939} 45-58) on the ground that it fails to ap- 
preciate the moral atmosphere of the tragedy. 
D. W. Lucas, “Hippolytus,”” CQ 40 (1946) 65- 
69, opposes the view that H. is a devotee of 
Orphism: E. merely develops the tradition that 
H. was the companion of Artemis. G. B. Riddle- 
hough, “The Hippolytus of Euripides,”’ Queen’s 
Quarterly 53 (1946) 438-446, suggests that the 
true source of the tragic element is to be found 
in the isolation of the three principal characters. 
The interpretation of B. M. W. Knox, “The 
Hippolytus of Euripides,” YCS 13 (1952) 1-31, 
maintains that the search for a central tragic 
figure must be given up and that the unity of 
the tragedy consists in the nature of the relation- 
ship between the principal characters. Knox's 
thoughtful analysis of the themes of the play is 
illuminating, but his insistence that E. intends 
to show the complete predeterminism of human 
action by external powers is very dubious. 


H. Herter, “Theseus und Hippolytus,” RiM 
89 (1940) 273-292, studies the antecedents and 
developments of the myth as used and modified 
by E. in both the extant and lost plays. B. Snell, 
“Das friihste Zeugnis Uber Sokrates,”’ Philologus 
97 (1948) 125-134, attempts to show that Hipp. 
380-383 were composed by E. in answer to criti- 


cism made by Socrates of Medea’s famous lines, 
1077-1080. H. F. Graham, “The Escape Ode in 
the Hippolytus 732-775," CJ 42 (1946-47) 275- 
276, analyzes the structure and thought of the 
ode, which prepares for the death of Phaedra. 
A. von Blumenthal, “Beobachtungen zu _ grie- 
chischen Texten, V, 2: Euripides’ Hippolytos,” 
Hermes 78 (1943) 279-281, discusses the text of 
four passages. F. Scheidweiler, “Zu den beiden 
Hippolytosdramen des Euripides,” WJA 3 (1948) 
232-240, interprets the fragments of the lost 
play, and treats critically twelve passages of the 
extant play. 


lon 


F. W. Wassermann, “Divine Violence and 
Providence in Euripides’ Jon,” TAPA 71 (1940) 
587-604, analyzing the character of Apollo in 
the play, admits E.’s irony and scepticism toward 
A., but denies that there is a strongly hostile 
anti-Apollinian element expressed by E. The 
same scholar emends the text in ‘Euripides, Jon, 
1610,” AJP 62 (1941) 229. R. S. Young, in Hes- 
peria 10 (1941) 138-142, interprets the word 
antipéx (which occurs five times in Jon and not 
elsewhere in classical literature) as a round bas- 
ket of wickerwork with a cover, and illustrates 
with an archaic terracotta relief. A number of 
passages are emended by F. Scheidweiler, ‘“Text- 
kritisches zum Jon des Euripides,” RhM 92 (1943) 
179-183, and by J. B. McDiarmid, ‘Euripides’ Jon 
1561,” AJP 68 (1947) 86-87. 


Iphigenia at Aulis 


A. Bonnard, “Iphigénie 4 Aulis: Tragique et 
poésie,’”’ MH 2 (1945) 87-107, examines the play 
from the point of view of tragic theme and mean- 
ing and the poetic form, stressing the manner 
in which the two elements are inter-related, F. 
M. Wassermann, “Agamemnon in the Iphigeneia 
at Aulis,’ TAPA 80 (1949) 176-184, treats the 
characterization of A., who is portrayed psycho- 
logically and realistically as a representative of 
late fifth-century political and moral crisis. H. 
Grégoire, ‘Le catalogue des navires dans la 
parodos de l|'Iphigénie Aulis d’Euripide, BAB 
34 (1948) 16-31, discusses the composition of the 
play and concludes that E. wrote the two pro- 
logues, but would attribute to Euripides the 
Younger the execution, if not the conception, 
of the catalogue of ships (231ff.). A. Rome, “La 
date de composition de l'Iphigénie a Aulis d’Eu- 
ripide,’’ Miscellanea G. Mercati IV (Vatican City 
1946) 13-26, examines the astronomical implica- 
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tions of lines 6-9 to support his view that the 
play was composed in 409. 

R. Goossens, ‘“‘La campagne électorale d'Aga- 
memnon (Iph.A. 373),” RBPh 22 (1943) 192- 
197, emends the line and interprets in the light 
of the description of A.’s conduct as a demagogue 
in lines 337-342. V. Frey, ‘“Betrachtungen zu 
Euripides’ aulischer Iphigenie,” MH (1947) 39- 
51, analyzes the structure and development of 
action, which hinges upon Agamemnon, who is 
the central character and hero of the drama. H. 
G. Viljoen, “Notes on Euripides, Iphigenia Auli- 
densis,’” Mnemosyne 1 (1948) 205-221, treats 
critically a large number of passages, mostly on 
palaeographical grounds (cf. also further notes 
in Mnemosyne 3 {1950} 123-24). S. Ras, “Iphi- 
génie a Aulis 1522-23,” RPh 18 (1944) 173-174, 
emends the passage. 

Iphigenia in Tauris 

G. Mathieu, ‘“Peut-on dater Iphigénie en 
Tauride?” AC 10 (1941) 77-82, noting similari- 
ties with Helen and Orestes, suggests that the 
date was between 411 and 409. J. C. Kamerbeek, 
“De loco Euripideo Iph. T. 1010-11,” Mnemosyne 
10 (1941) 48-53, reinterprets and argues for re- 
taining the MS reading in this passage. His inter- 
pretation was opposed by J. D. Meerwaldt in 
Mnemosyne 11 (1943) 228-232, but reaffirmed 
again by Kamerbeek in Mnemosyne 12 (1944) 
44-46. F. Martinazzoli stresses the effectiveness 
of the tragic and romantic themes utilized by 
E. in “L’'Ifigenia taurica di Euripide,” La Parola 
del Passato 1 (1946) 69-83. J. S. Morrison clari- 
fies the sense of lines 1390-1397 in CR 64 (1950) 
3-5. C. Anti, “Il cratera del Fusco con scena della 
Orestiade,”’ Dioniso 10 (1947) 124-136, maintains 
that scenes from /ph. T. are represented on this 
vase. 


Medea 


N. T. Pratt, “The Euripidean Medea 38-43,” 
CP 38 (1943) 33-38, defends these lines, often 
rejected by editors, showing that they are dra- 
matically significant. F. R. Walton, ‘Euripides 
Medea 160-172: A New Interpretation,” AJP 70 
(1949) 411-413, urges that the discrepancy in the 
invocation in lines 160 and 169 is not the result 
of textual corruption but intentional and for 
dramatic effect. P. Mazon, “De quelques vers 
d’Euripide (Médée, 214-229),” RPh 27 (1953) 
119-121, analyzes Medea’s address, noting the 
concepts introduced and the sophistic influence. 
N. E. Collinge, ““Medea versus Socrates,’’ Dur- 
ham Univ. Journ. 42 (1950) 41-47, contrasts 


E.'s and Socrates’ attitudes toward human con- 
duct, and discusses the difficulties of the play 
in the light of E.'s acceptance of irrationality in 
human life. 

M. P. Cunningham, “Medea apo méchanés,” 
CP 49 (1954) 151-160, treating the importance 
of the “visual aspects” in the interpretation of 
drama, with reference especially to the final 
scene of Medea and the use of the méchané, con- 
cludes that the final scene has an essential func- 
tion in the economy of the play. E. A. Thompson, 
“Neophron and Euripides’ Medea,” CQ 38 (1944) 
10-14, advances strong arguments in support of 
the ancient evidence that Neophron's Medea pre- 
ceded E.'s play. Similarly, A. Colonna, ‘“Testi- 
monianza aristotelica su Neofrone?" Dioniso 13 
(1950) 36-41, after careful scrutiny, concludes 
that the source of the ancient evidence is either 
Aristotle or his teaching. E. Nachmanson, “Note 
sur un passage d'Euripide,” Hranos 39 (1941) 
149-152, interprets line 284. J. C. Plumpe, in a 
paper in Mnemosyne 10 (1942) 270-274, discusses 
the use of epithet tyrsénis to describe Scylla. E. 
A. Thompson contributes two textual studies: 
“Medea 777,” Hermathena 61 (1943) 63, and 
“Medea 565. A Protest,” Hermathena 64 (1944) 
88-89. D. M. Jones, “Two notes on Euripides, 
Medea,” CR 58 (1944) 11-13, discusses 1317 and 
1362, H. D. Broadhead, “Eur. Medea 1076-77,” 
CR 2 N.S. (1952) 135-137, emends the text. 


Valuable critical studies and interpretations 
are to be found in O, Regenbogen's “Randbemer- 
kungen zur Medea des Euripides,” Hranos 48 
(1950) 21-56. G. Mueller presents a comprehen- 
sive study of interpolation in his “Interpolationen 
in der Medea des Euripides,”” SIFC 25 (1951) 65- 
82. E. R. Dodds, “Three Notes on the Medea,” 
Humanitas 4 (1952) 13-18, offers convincing 
solutions for the difficulties in 626, 1069, and 
1255-1257. 


Orestes 


H. G. Mullens, “The Meaning of Euripides’ 
Orestes,” CQ 34 (1940) 153-158, defends the play 
against detractors as an effective pathological 
study of criminality. F. Chapouthier, “A propos 
d’un éventail ou de |’ exotisme dans Euripe,”’ 
REA 46 (1944) 209-216, discusses the occurrence 
of exotic elements in the late plays, in particular 
the description of the fan in Or. 1426-33, and 
portrayal of a gynaeceum in 1369 ff. 


Phoenissae 


L. Méridier and F. Chapouthier’s edition ap- 
peared in volume V of the Budé Luripides (Paris 
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1950) a product of sound and conservative 
scholarship. In the introduction, Méridier dis- 
cusses the problem of corruption of the text, 
and agrees with others that the last scene (1582- 
ff.) has suffered interpolation; he “oes not treat 
the problem of corruption conclusively, however, 
and not much progress is observable beyond H. D. 
F. Kitto’s “The Final Scenes of the Phoenissae,”’ 
CR 53 (1939) 104-111, and W. H. Friedrich’s 
“Prolegomena zu den Phonissen,’ Hermes 74 
(1939) 265-300. 


W. Riemschneider, Held und Statt in Eu- 
ripides’ Phonissen (Wirzburg 1940), dissenting 
from the common judgment of the play, urges 
that the unity of the play consists in this, that 
the hero of the tragedy is the Polis itself, the 
destiny of whose members constitute the tragic 
theme and problem. A. Garzya, ‘‘Rifacimento di 
scena delle Fenicie di Euripide,” Aegyptus 32 
(1952) 389-398, examines minutely a papyrus 
judged by the edd. pr., Vitelli and Norsa, to be a 
“rifacimento” of Phoen. Garzya reaffirms their 
judgment against the view of D. L. Page, Greek 
Literary Papyri I, 172-181, that it is a fragment 
of a Fourth Century tragedy. 


FE. Fraenkel, ‘A Passage in the Phoenissae,” 
Eranos 44 (1946) 81-89, argues that Phoen. 556- 
558 and Or, 602-604 are illustrative of a common 
type of interpolation in E.: general maxims from 
Euripidean plays, quoted from anthologies in the 
margins and later included in the text. R. Kessel, 
“Zu Euripides Phoen. 1279," RhM 97 (1954) 
96ff., maintains that the line should be given not 
to Antigone, but to Jocasta. 


Rhesus 


C. B. Sneller, De Rheso tragoedia (Amster- 
dam 1949), in a very thorough study of all the 
evidence, internal and external, concludes that 
the play is the work of E., and probably to be 
dated not long after Hipp. G. H. Macurdy, “The 
Dawn Songs in the Rhesus (527-556) and in the 
Parados of Phaethon,”’ AJP 64 (1943) 408-416, 
on the basis of a literary analysis of these lyrics, 
suggests that the similarity of the two proves 
authorship of the same poet, and suggests that 
Rkesus is the work of E.’s youth. S. H. Stead- 
man, “A Note on the Rhesus,” CR 59 (1945) 
6-8, discusses the use of the wolf-theme in the 
play. C. W. Barlow, “Rhetorical Elements in the 
Rhesus,” TAPA 72 (1941) xxvii, concludes from 
a study of rhetorical elements that the play is 
of early composition, 


Supplices 

The conceptions of this play held by Green- 
wood, Zuntz, and Norwood have been mentioned 
above. Cf. also G. Zuntz, “Uber Euripides Hi- 
ketiden,’ MH 12 (1955) 20-34, the contents of 
which are largely drawn from his book. W. J. W. 
Koster, “De Euripidis Supplicibus,” Mnemosyne 
10 (1942) 161-203, analyzes the character of 
Theseus and discusses the political concepts in- 
troduced by E., who composed the play, Koster 
believes, in a mood of hope and optimism. B. 
Lavagnini, ‘‘Echi del rito eleusinio in Euripide,” 
AJP 68 (1947) 82-86, finds echoes of the Eleusin- 
ian mysteries in the early part of the play, 
especially 53-55 and 469-471, 


Troades 


E. G. O'Neill, Jr., “The Prologue of the 
Troades of Euripides,” TAPA 72 (1941) 288-320, 
shows by a careful study of lines 1-97, which 
develop the central idea of the play, that the 
essential theme is the corrupting force of Vic- 
tory, for the victors. H. D. Westlake, ‘Euripides, 
Troades, 205-229,"" Mnemosyne 6 (1953) 181-191, 
maintains that the geographical allusions here, 
especially the favorable references to Thessaly, 
reflect the contemporary political situation. F. 
Scheidweiler, “Zu den Troerinnen des Euripides,” 
Hermes 82 (1954) 250-251, contributes three crit- 
ical notes on the text. 


Cyclops and Satyr-drama 


Le Cyclope dEuripide (Paris 1945) by J. 
Duchemin is a useful edition, with text and ap- 
paratus based upon a fresh collation of the MSS, 
and introduction and commentary containing 
much valuable material. H. Grégoire, ‘La date 
du Cyclope d’Euripide,” AC 17 (1948) 269-286, 
assesses the internal evidence and concludes that 
the date of composition was 413 or 412. F. 
Brommer, “Herakles und Syleus,” JDAI 59/60 
(1944-45) 69-78, studies the vase-paintings of 
Heracles and Syleus to show that E. did not 
invent the features of the plot, but modified the 
existing legend. P. Guggisberg, Das Satyrspiel 
(Zurich 1947) gives a brief, useful account (pp. 
122-137) of Euripidean satyr-drama. 


Lost Plays and Fragments 


G. Murray's Greek Studies (Oxford 1946) 
contains an excellent study (chap, 7) entitled, 
“Euripides’ Tragedies of 415 B. C.: The Deceit- 
fulness of Life.’’ Reconstructing and interpreting 
Alexandros and Palamedes, he believes that they 
are not romantic plays, but inspired by the same 
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spirit and tragic theme as Troades. F. Scheid- 
weiler, “Zum Alexandros des Euripides,”’ Phil- 
ologus 97 (1948) 321-335, reconstructs the play 
(following in part B. Snell’s treatment in Eu- 
ripides Alexandros . . . {“Hermes, Einzelschrift- 
en,” V; Berlin 1937}) and interprets the frag- 
ments in detail. B. Menegazzi, “L’Alessandro 
di Euripide,” Dioniso 14 (1951) 172-197, at- 
tempts a reconstruction and argues that the 
play is a romantic intrigue. A. Pertusi, “Il sig- 
nificato della trilogia troiana di FEuripide,” 


Dioniso 15 (1952) 251-273, examining the trilogy 
with reference to Aeschylean tragedy, notes the 
fusion, from the point of view of formal struc- 
ture, of archaic and new elements; in spiritual 
content, E. rejects the concept of hybris and 
stresses the principle of human responsibility. 


Alcmaeon at Psophis, Hypsipyle 


W. Schadewalt, “Zu einem Florentiner 
Papyrusbruchstiick aus dem Alemeon in Psophis 
des Euripides,” Hermes 80 (1952) 46-66, re-edits 
the fragment (ed.pr. in Papiri Greci e Latini, 
13, no. 1302), provides a commentary and inter- 
pretation, and reconstructs the play. M. T. Co- 
lombo, “L’Ipsipile di Euripide,” Dioniso 11 
(1948) 43-51, analyzes the structure of the play. 
U. Seatena, “Contributo ad una ricostruzione 
dell’ Ipsipile euripidea,” Dioniso 13 (1950) 3-17, 
provides a very detailed study, making use of 
the myth, testimonia to the myth and the play, 
and vase-paintings. I have not seen two studies 
by G. Schiassi: “La parte di Euneo e Toante 
nell’ Ipsipile euripidea,” RF 31 (1953) 193-208, 
and “La figura di Ipsipile nell’ omonima tragedia 
e le Trachinie,” RF 32 (1954) 1-17. . 


F. Brommer, “Peliades,” Arch. Anz., 1941, 
53-56, describes a vase probably inspired by E.’s 
play; the fact that Pelias is pictured as a satyr 
leads Brommer to suggest that the play may 
have been a satyr-play. B. A. van Groningen, 
“Fur. Peliades Fr. 605 N,”’ Mnemosyne 9 (1941) 
305, emends the fragment. H. Metzger, ‘Apollon 
‘Lycien’ et Téléphe,” Mélanges C. Picard 
(Paris 1949) 746-751, describes a vase showing 
Apollo, Telephus, and the sanctuary of Apollo 
whom Telephus invokes in fr. 700 N. R. Merkel- 
bach, “Zwei Euripides-interpolationen,” RhM 97 
(1954) 373-375, argues for interpolations in fr. 
472 N and P. Oxy. 2223. 


Influence 


A. Pertusi, ‘“‘“Menandro ed Euripide,"’ Dioniso 
16 (1953) 27-63, contributes a detailed and schol- 


arly study of E.'s influence upon Menander. W. 
H. Friedrich, “Zur altlateinischen Dichtung, V 
und VI,” Hermes 76 (1941) 120-128, traces the 
influence of E. upon two plays of Accius. G. 
Monaco, “Sul prologo della Medea di Ennio,” 
SIFC 24 (1950) 249- 253, discusses the arrange- 
ment of the fragments in the light of E.'s influ- 
ence upon the prologue. E. Caldera, ‘“Sulle fonti 
dell’ Amphitruo,” RFC 25 (1947) 145-154, sug- 
gests that the comedy was influenced by a trag- 
edy of E., perhaps the Alemena. R. Avalione, 
“Catullo ed Euripide,” Antiquitas 2-5 (1947-50) 
112-183, studies echoes and reminiscences of E. 
in Catullus, 


Th. B. B, Siemers, Seneca’s Hercules Furens 
en Euripides’ Heracles (Heerlen 1951), is a lit- 
erary study, contrasting the treatment of the 
two authors and exploring the manner in which 
Seneca (who is more than a mere imitator) con- 
sciously adapted E.'s tragedy. E. Paratore, “Sulla 
Phaedra di Seneca,” Dioniso 15 (1952) 119-234, 
evaluates E.’s influence upon this play. E. Bickel, 
“Das Ennius-Zitat aus Euripides bei Seneca, De 
brev, vitae II, 2 und der Topos des nekros bios 
in der Antike,” RhM 94 (1951) 242-249, suggests 
that a new trimeter fragment may be extracted 
from Seneca’s citation of Ennius. 

K. Weitzmann, “Three ‘Bactrian’ Silver Ves- 
sels with Illustrations from Euripides,” Art Bull. 
25 (1943) 289-324, in an unusually fine study, 
identifies, describes, and interprets scenes pic- 
tured on these vessels from many of the plays. 
The same scholar, in “Euripides Scenes in By- 
zantine Art,” Hesperia 18 (1949) 159-210, pro- 
vides a masterly treatment of Byzantine minia- 
tures which illustrate many dramas of F., both 
extant and lost. Weitzmann cautiously discusses 
the possibility that the miniatures of several 
lost plays indicate survival of the plays to the 
Byzantine period. 


CONCLUSION 

Trends 

Euripidean scholarship has not flourished as 
vigorously as could be desired during much of 
this period, though there have been signs of 
acceleration in the most recent years. Compara- 
tively little attention has been devoted to re- 
searches of a basic nature. While criticism and 
interpretation have been more actively pursued, 
especially in the case of several plays, scholarly 
interests and trends have been quite divergent 
and considerable fragmentation is observable. 
Some progress has been made in the gradual 
crystallization of certain underlying principles 
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of Euripidean criticism, even though a large 
measure of dissent in perhaps inevitable. 


Problems 

Growing discontent has been manifested with 
the older, over-simplified characterizations of 
Euripides. There has been increasing awareness 
of the manifold character of Euripidean drama, 
and recognition that Aristotelian canons are not 
always appropriate or adequate for appreciation 
of Euripides. Critics have tended increasingly 
to attempt to evaluate Euripides primarily as 
a dramatist, and to interpret the plays individu- 
ally and as dramatic wholes. Euripides’ intel- 
lectual development and the relationship of the 
dramas to contemporary events seem to be more 
soundly conceived. Tentative progress is appar- 
ent in approaching a solution of some basic 
problems of Euripidean dramaturgy, e.g., the 
attitude toward the gods. But most of the major 
problems confronting the interpreter demand 
much further examination before genuine clari- 
fication or some degree of general assent can 
be claimed. 


Desiderata 


Perhaps the most immediate desideratum for 
Euripidean studies is, for all except a few of the 
plays and for the fragments, new editions with 
modern scholarly commentaries. Further, it 
would seem that significant progress in estab- 
lishing sound principles of criticism and inter- 
pretation now depends largely upon more re- 
search of a basic character. Much textual criti- 
cism of the plays is needed and further study 
of the MS tradition. In certain plays particularly 
(e.g. Helen and Phoenissae), the problem of 
corruption and interpolation remains unresolv- 
ed. Careful, detailed investigation of the langu- 
age, the style, and the dramatic technique of 
the tragedies need to be undertaken. And it is 
obvious, in view of the large measure of dis- 
agreement among scholars, that E.’s treatment 
of the gods, his relation to contemporary thought 
and events, and their influence upon the trage- 
dies, have not been finally elucidated. There is, 
indeed, scarcely any aspect of Euripidean 
scholarship which does not require deeper ex- 
ploration. 

HAROLD W. MILLER 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


(Professor Miller’s paper is the twelfth in the 
CW series of survey articles on recent classical 
scholarship._-Ed.) 


REVIEWS 


Die Mimesis in der Antike: Nachahmumg, Dar- 
stellung Ausdruck. By H. Koller. (‘“Disserta- 
tiones Bernenses,”’ Ser. I, fasc. 5.) Bern: A. 
Francke, 1954, Pp. 235. Sw. Fr. 22 (bound, 
Sw. Fr. 26). 


In this book Dr. Koller has given us a metic- 
ulous study of a single concept in Greek thought 
and literature, that expressed by mimésis and 
words related to it. 

He begins by examining hundreds of uses 
of the words, in both ‘theoretical’ and ‘collo- 
quial” contexts, to determine the original signi- 
ficance of the root, and comes early to the con- 
clusion that the key to the meaning of the words 
lies in the cult dances of early times, particularly 
those of an orgiastic nature. Mimésis, he de- 
clares, is first of all that which characterizes 
the dance of the mimos — not the mimos of 
later times, but the participant in a cult dré- 
menon of the prehistoric period. He translates 
this original meaning as “durch Tanz zur Dar- 
stellung bringen” (p. 119). He makes the point 
in passing (p. 39) that the word mimos is not 
Greek, but is from a non-Indo-European lang- 
uage not known to us. Since music and song are 
normally associated with the dance, he proceeds 
to the conjecture that the word mimoi was first 
used in Greek to denote actors in, or the masks 
of, the Dionysiac cult-drama (p. 119). 

From expressions like mimeisthai Pénelopén, 
referring to the dance, must have developed, 
according to our author, such concepts as mimei- 
sthai erga gigant6n and phenomena observed 
in nature. A further development would be the 
meaning “imitate’’ in general, referring to ob- 
jects, animals, sounds, speech, etc. This, the tra- 
ditional meaning, and one usually set first in 
the dictionaries because of its deceptive ‘‘natural- 
ness,”” represents, as Koller points out, but a 
small segment of the real significance of the 
word. An outgrowth of this meaning would be 
the “imitation” of a person or thing by a painter 
or sculptor. Still later would appear the use of 
mimésis as “direkte Darstellung—-Erzahlung.” 

In the second part of his study, which he 
calls “Systematische Darstellung,” Koller traces 
from the original concept of mimésis the Pytha- 
gorean theory of the cathartic function of the 
cult dance and of the therapeutic value of 
song, music, and dance in general for the healing 
of both soul and body, through the expression 
of the éthé and pathé. The Pythagoreans, as he 
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points out, regarded the whole art of mousiké 
as of universal importance, and as indeed the 
direct gift of the gods; and they based their 
whole system of education and character-build- 
ing upon music, rhythm, song, and the dance, 
thereby utilizing nature herself, since all chil- 
dren naturally turn to such means of expression, 
and they are “the first and most important 
forms of education” (p. 141). 

Koller emphasizes the importance and wide 
influence of the Pythagorean theory in the classi- 
cal period. As time went on, it provoked violent 
discussion and disagreement; and, for further 
light upon the system, Koller presents the views 
of its chief opponents. He shows also how 
changes in Greek life, Greek music, and Greek 
education in general affected the system. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to 
a discussion of ‘“‘musikalische Mimesis”’ in all its 
aspects, with its ramifications into poetic and 
rhetorical theory and criticism, theories of the 
literary genres, literary history, and even the 
origins of human culture. 

Of particular interest to this reviewer was 
the section on the hyporchéma (pp. 166-173), 
which the author calls “die vollendete Form 
der musikalischen Mimesis” (p. 171). Koller con- 
tends that the hyporchéma was not a definite 


genre like the paean, the dithyramb, the hymn, 
but “eine musik- und literarhistorische Begriffs- 
bildung”’ (p. 170). 
The book is concluded with seventeen pages 
of notes, a bibliography, and a brief index. 
LILLIAN B. LAWLER 
HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


BRIEF NOTICES 


WILLIAM L. WESTERMANN. The Slave Systems of Greek 
and Roman Antiquity. (Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society, Vol. 40.) Philadelphia: Ameri 
can Philosophical Society, 1955. Pp. xii, 180. $3.00. 


The American Philosophical Society has been more 
than generous in its publication of classical monographs: 
one thinks of J. H. Oliver's edition of the Roman oration 
of Aristides, and of F. H. Cramer's Astrology in Roman 
Law and Politics. The Society has now published, well 
and cheaply, this learned work by the late Professor 
Westermann. Essentially the book is an English version, 
with necessary revision, of the author's article Sklaverei 
in RE Suppl. VI (1935). English readers will appreciate 
having this article available, especially since it contains 
both expanded and wholly new sections, A brief review 
may concentrate on the new material. 

Westermann had studied in his later years the changing 
conditions of slavery, not least in the Eastern empire 
He shows that the use of slaves was declining generally 
n the second and third centuries. In certain regions, such 


as the Danubian and Balkan provinces, the lack of vigor: 
ous industrial life precluded slavery on a large scale; in 
the Greek peninsula, on the other hand, the recession of 
slavery was probably due to overall economic decline. In 
an illuminating argument, Westermann considers the trend 
toward leveling the position between free and slave labor. 
He argues that this process 1s not to be ascribed to the 
influence of Christian thought. Christianity did not feel 
exceptional anguish at the institution of slavery; indeed 
the Christian instructions, to manumit one’s Christian 
slaves, show how far the Church was from rejecting the 
whole system of slavecowning. We have also to suspect 
the figures given for mass manumissions in Christian 
sources. The leveling of the position of free and slave 
worker begins in the first century A.D. (p. 140B: 61 
A.D., not B.C.) and progressed rapidly in ss. HIV. 
Coloni, and even decurions, were often legally bound to 
their soil, and one notes significant changes in terminology. 


There is a good index and an exhaustive bibliography. 
This volume is a fine memorial to a thorough scholar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Mortimer CHAMBERS 


Mario UNTERSTEINER. The Sophists. Translated by Kath- 
leen Freeman. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 
Pp. xvi, 368, $6.00. 


A rather too literal, occasionally confusing translation 
of a work first published (Turin: Einaudi) in 1948, After 
two long sections on Protagoras and Gorgias, there are 
shorter chapters on Prodicus, Antiphon, Hippias, the 
Dissoi Logot, and various minor figures, 


. A new work on the Sophists must be expected to 
provide two essential services: a meticulous collection of 
the ancient evidence and modern researches; and judicious 
inferences from these data. U. offers a vast and useful 
body of material, much of it excerpted or summarized, 
from modern works in Italian, German, and French 
(Unfortunately there are far too many misprints.) The 
ancient evidence is fully cited. Where the text is defective 
or questionable, U.'s attempts to emend or reconstruct 
are always interesting (cr. his edition, I sofisti: Testimont- 
anze ¢ frammenti {Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1949}), In 
the case of conflicting traditions, U. is prone to compro- 
mise; he is inclined to accept them all, no matter how 
late or how early. This synthetic approach is to be re- 
gretted particularly in his treatment of the ancient bio- 
graphical data. 

U.'s interpretation of the fragments, on the other 
hand, is anything but conservative. His earlier publications 
have associated his name with the new romanticism. He 
blithely uses such terms as “immanent” and “transcenden 
tal” to reproduce the thought of 5th century intellectuals 
Gorgias emerges as a Promethean character tragically 
aware of man’s existential predicament, and all the 
Sophists are dealt with under the rubrics of academic 
philosophy: ontology, ethics, epistemology, ete. All too 
often, interpretation (or should I say: predilection?) colors 
reconstruction. Here is a characteristic example: on very 
little evidence, U. attributes to Gorgias the use of the 
term philanthropia, and then goes on to render it “the 
universality of logos in action” (p. 115), Within U.’s own 
terms, Weltschmerz would be an equally appropriate trans- 
lation. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON lr. G. Rosenmever 
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M. 5. WaBMAN, I. SuTHERLAND, C. MacDona cp (edd.), 
From Pericles to Cleophon: A Source Book and Reader 
in Athenian Politics, London, Rivingtons, 1954. Pp. 
xii, 260. $1.47 (10s, 6d.). 


This is the only Greek reader, and a very good one, 
in Athenian politics. The texts (fifteen authors, well 
printed mostly from OCT) are imaginatively chosen to 
give a fine selection of passages on the democracy during 
the Peloponnesian War. Aristophanes and Thucydides 
naturally predominate, but the Ath, Pol. and Plato are 
well looked after. The editors have also included less 
familiar works: a fragment of Antiphon’s self-defense, 
some Plutarch, and almost all the Old Oligarch (where 
is there another small annotated edition of this?). They 
have included, with fairness, many anti-democratic pieces, 
but they soberly avoid playing for applause by being too 
“debunking.” There are brief, crisp notes on the history 
(little on the grammar); these are accurate and are based 
on the latest research (e.g. pp. 59 [Gomme], 36, 78; 
and relevant mention of Tod). The nineteen chapters 
include “Characteristics of Democracy,” “Assembly and 
Council in Action,” “Demagogues, Dicasts, and In- 
formers,” Note too the good index of political terms. 

There is enough prose to make a first-rate text for a 
term's or a summer's course for students who have had 
about three terms of Greek and who would see a more 
realistic picture of Athens than the one they are likely 
to have been shown, For this purpose the book just has 
no competition. Among the good details: the demos was 
not just the “naval rabble” (40); there is no nonsense about 


the diobelia (50, 197); a sane view of the Ath. Pol, (17); 


nomizén (136) well rendered. A few errors are: 42, the 
reference should be D, L. Page on p. 97; 79, the obvious 
inference from Thucydides’ text has no independent value; 
111, ouk edsin means only “they don’t like you to mock 


the people’; 237, the first note is very unfortunate; 252, 
Ehrenberg; Hignett’s A History of the Athenian Consti- 
tution wrongly cited. But the book deserves the highest 
recommendation. It is precisely what was needed. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Mortimer CHAMBERS 


G. Austin (ed.). M. Tulli Ciceronis Pro. M. Caelio 
Oratio. 2d ed. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 


Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. xxxii, 163. $2.00 


(108, 6d 


In this edition of the pro Caelio, as in the first, the 
text and critical notes are taken from the plates of the 
Oxford Classical Text; the introduction, commentary, and 
appendices have been completely revised. Professor Austin 
has taken more interest in textual questions than he did 
in the first edition and is more independent in his treat- 
ment of the text. For the convenience of readers he 
has given a collation of the Oxford Text (Clark, 1905 
and 1908) and the Teubner (Klotz, 1915). Linguistic 
notes are fuller and more numerous, and more trans- 
lationg of difficult passages are given. Professor Austin 
has abandoned his former view that Cicero did not 
deliver the passage from paragraphs 39 to 50 as it stands; 
the views of others are discussed in a brief appendix. 
This book maintains the high level of excellence which 
Professor Austin’s other work has set 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON C. GruMMEL 


NOTES AND NEWS 


For the academic year 1956-57 the Graduate 
School of Bryn Mawr College offers to women 
Resident Graduate Scholarships of $1150 in the 
Departments of Greek, Latin and Archaeology. 
Each Department also offers to women who 
have completed one year of graduate work a 
Fellowship of $1850. 

Applications for scholarships and Fellowships 
must be made before March 1, 1956. Further 
details may be obtained from the office of the 
Graduate School, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


Rockford College and Rockford Men’s College 
offer an achievement award in Latin of $500 for 
one year. Students who have had two or more 
years of Latin in high school are eligible to com- 
pete. Candidates for this award should take the 
College Board Achievement Test in Latin on 
March 17, 1956. The recipient of the award is 
expected to continue the study of Latin for one 
year, but need not choose a major in the field. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the Director of Admission, Rockford College and 
Rockford Men’s College, Rockford, Illinois. 


The New York State Federation of Foreign 
Language Teachers held its annual meeting at 
Union College, Schenectady, Oct. 22, 1955, under 
the joint sponsorship of the Public Schools of 
Schenectady and Union College. Dr. Gordon R. 
Silber, chairman of the Department of Modern 
Languages at Union College, was chairman of 
the local committee, 

At the morning session, Professor Glenn 
Waas of Colgate University, president of NYS- 
FFLT, told of the purpose and function of the 
organization and pleaded for an increased mem- 
bership in order that the Federation might be 
more truly representative of the teachers of 
foreign languages of New York State and better 
serve their needs. The session included also a 
demonstration by Anne Slack of the Schenectady 
Public Schools and her fourth grade pupils of 
techniques of language teaching on the elemen- 
tary level, and talks by Jack M. Stein of Co- 
lumbia University on “The Status of German 
in the Secondary Schools” and by Charles N. 
Clark of East High School, Rochester, on ‘When 
FLES Goes to High School.” The main point of 
the latter speech was that the methods being 
developed for the teaching of foreign languages 
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NEW BOOKS FROM PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY ==" 


DICTIONARY OF LATIN LITERATURE 
By James Mantinband 


This volume deals with all periods and aspects of Latin literature from the earliest classical times, 
through the Middle Ages, until the Renaissance. Contains approximately 3000 articles, under individual 
authors (e.g. Vergil, Cicero, Horace, Ovid, Lucretius, Boethius, Bede, St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Erasmus); works (Aeneid, De Rerum Natura, City of God); types of literature (epic, trag- 
edy, satire); and related topics (religion, education, mythology, and classical scholarship, etc). $7.50 


ON THE NATURE OF MAN 


By Dagobert D. Runes, Ph. D. 


Here is a philosopher who brings fresh original thinking to the age-old riddles of man’s origin and 
destiny. He doubts whether God has indeed crowned man with glory and honor, or made him but 
little lower than the angels. He dares to question some of the firmly established concepts of evolu- 
tion. He disturbs our complacency by treating egotistical assumptions with the scorn they deserve. He 
shows that man, instead of being the highest form of life, is in some respects the lowest and most 
contemptible. The noted philosopher is that rarest of all creatures: a constructive iconoclast who 


approaches the universe with that genuine humility which characterizes the truly religious man. 


$3.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th St., Desk 717 


in the elementary schools will necessitate a 
change in the methods used in language teaching 
in high schools. The session closed with a report 
on “The Current Status of Foreign Languages 
in New York State” by Roy E. Mosher of the 
State Education Department. Mr. Mosher spoke, 
among other matters, of the shortage of teachers 
of both Latin and modern foreign languages, 
and cf the fact that the new Latin syllabus is 
nearing completion. 

After luncheon, a brief business meeting was 
followed by words of welcome from President 
Carter Davidson of Union College. Mlle. Denise 
Poulain of Paris spoke on a movement, known 
as “Le Monde Bilingue,”’ which is attempting to 
develop bilingualism through a process called 
“twinning.” By this is meant the selection of a 
municipality in each of two countries, which mu- 
nicipalities then study each other closely in re- 
gard to social, political, and industrial matters, 
as well as-language; also residents of one com- 
munity visit the other. Encouraging experiments 
have already been carried out by various locali- 
ties in the United States and France. 

The next talk was the only one on the pro- 


New York 16, N.Y 


gram which pertained directly to the teachers 
of Latin: “Pax Nobiscum: A Plea for Genuine 
Cooperation among Teachers of Modern and 
Ancient Foreign Languages,”’ by Lois V. Wil- 
liams of New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany. 


Miss Williams addressed the teachers of both Latin 
and modern foreign languages and pointed out that there 
is and should be no basic division among them; the title 
of her talk was an attempt to make it apparent that teach- 
ers of all foreign languages form one group with fundamen: 
tally kindred interests. She stressed this point by remarking 
that many teachers of Latin teach a modern foreign 
language also, 

After sketching briefly the history of the controversy 
between teachers of Latin and of other foreign languages, 
Miss Williams showed that one of the reasons teachers 
of modern foreign languages continue to criticize the meth 
ods of teachers of Latin is their ignorance of the changes 
which have taken place in Latin teaching in recent years 
She took teachers of Latin to task for failure to cooperate 
with teachers of other foreign languages and for an un 
willingness to participate in such meetings as the one being 
held. 

The speaker enumerated several reasons for coopera 
tion, grouping them under two major headings: idealistic 
and practical. Among idealistic reasons she included the 
following: (1) Both groups are dealing with related subject 
matter, namely, language; (2) Most teachers in both groups 
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How Do YOU Choose A Textbook ? 


No question about it—this picture does not illus- 
trate your method of choosing a text! You are 
aware of the many important elements that should 
be present in the text you pick to help you teach 
your students. You have a right to expect an attrac- 
tive format, durable binding, appealing page de- 
sign, and strong legible type. You are entitled to 
the most convenient and efficient organization of 
text material, as well as accurate information in 
which you can have confidence. These features, 
along with the most modern and effective teaching 
aids available, are the elements which have built 
the Macmillan reputation for over a half-century of 
textbook publishing. Macmillan texts are planned 
with you in mind; they are designed to help you 


teach. 
See for yourself— 
inquire about 
LATIN FOR AMERICANS 
First Book, 1956 Edition 
LATIN FOR AMERICANS 
Second Book, 1956 Edition 


The Macmillan Company 


New York 11 * Chicago 16 * Atlanta 9 
Dallas 21 * San Francisco 5 


are dealing with related background material, namely, vari- 
ous phases of Western European civilization; (3) Both 
have, and are trying to convey, fundamentally related 
ideas and ideals, such as appreciation of another culture 
to show the essential likenesses of people under surface 
differences, an interest in art and especially in literature, 
and ethical ideals. Among practical reasons were the follow- 
ing: (1) Students of language need experience with a 
synthetical language and an analytical language other than 
their own; (2) It is shortsighted to struggle since such 
a struggle confuses administrators, students, and the gen’ 
eral public; (3) By cooperation teachers of all foreign lan- 
guages will be in a better position for bargaining. 

Miss Williams ended her talk with a plea for a closing 
of ranks and an advancing together toward common goals. 

The final speech, ‘The Case against Foreign 
Language Teachers,” by Kenneth Mildenberger 
of the Modern Language Association of America, 
dealt with the need for a reappraisal of the 
aims and methods of foreign language teaching. 
The day ended with a tea in the faculty lounge of 


Hale House.* 


PERSONALIA 

Professor William H. Stahl of New York 
University, Associate Editor of Classical Weekly, 
has received a Fulbright Award as Lecturer 
in Classics at the University of Melbourne from 
March to November, 1956. He will lecture on 
Tacitus and Thucydides and conduct seminars 
in Lucretius and Tibullus and, during the third 
trimester, will lecture on Greek science in the 
Department of History and Methods of Science. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bonrorte, JOHN (tr.). The Philosophy of Epictetus. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955 .Pp. xiv, 146. $3.00. 

Gasrirel, MABEL M. Livia's Garden Room at Prima Porta. 
New York: New York University Press, 1955. Pp. vii, 
55; 7 figs.; 36 pl. $12.00. 

Meates, G. W. Lullingstone Roman Villa. London: Wil- 
liam Heinemann Ltd.; Fair Lawn, N.J.: Essential Books, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. xvi, 168; 18 figs.; 47 pl. $3.40. (21s.). 

Ross, W. D. (ed.). Aristotelis Fragmenta Selecta. (“Scrip- 
torum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis.”") Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1955. Pp. x, 160. $2.90. 

Wenrul, Fritz (ed.). Die Schule des Aristotles, VII: 
Eudemos von Rhodos. Basel: Benno Schwabe & Co., 
1955. Pp. 123. Sw. Fr. 16 (bound). 

WINSPEAR, ALBAN Dewes (tr.). The Roman Poet of 
Science: Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. New York: 
S. A. Russell, The Harbor Press, 1955. Pp. xx, 299. 
$5.00. 

*[We take this opportunity to thank Miss Williams 
for her report of this important meeting and for the ab- 
stract, prepared at our request, of her own talk.-Ed.] 
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